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PROSTITUTION  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD 

INTRODUCTION 

Most  historians  accept  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  a  convenient  mark  of 
division  between  medieval  and  modern  times. 
In  fact,  however,  the  intellectual  and  social 
development  which  took  place  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  much  more 
important  than  that  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth. Europe  in  1600  had  far  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages 
than  with  our  own. 

For  the  history  of  prostitution,  nevertheless, 
the  decade  just  preceding  the  year  1500  and 
the  two  or  three  succeeding  decades  are  of 
particular  significance.  In  1492  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies.  Among 
other  things,  the  New  World  contributed  to 
Europe  tobacco,  potatoes — and  syphilis.  In 
1517  Luther  posted  his  ninety-five  theses  upon 
a  church  door  in  Wittenberg.  In  1529  Jean 
Calvin  "became  converted."  By  1500  the  print- 
ing press  had  been  fully  developed.  It  helped 
to  spread  Greek  thought  throughout  Europe. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453  had  scattered  Byzantine  scholars  and 
harlots  through  the  western  countries.  The 
Italian  cities  were  the  first  to  benefit  from  the 
special  knowledge  of  these  two  classes. 

Only    gradually    did    the    Renaissance,    the 
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Reformation,  and  the  exploration  of  America 
change  the  manner  of  life  of  the  common  people 
of  Europe.  In  general,  medieval  life  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  beyond  the  year  1500. 
The  harlot  and  her  patrons  in  1700  were  much 
what  they  had  been  in  1300 — not  greatly  dif- 
ferent, in  fact,  from  what  they  had  been  1300 
B.  C*  But  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
changes  in  making  a  history.  In  the  period 
between  1500  and  1850,  the  conservatism  which 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  be- 
came less  and  less  marked.  Indeed  a  great 
upheaval  became  possible  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  More  lasting,  per- 
haps, were  the  effects  of  the  great  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries, 


♦Little  Blue  Books  Nos.  286  and  1111  deal  re- 
spectively with  prostitution  in  the  ancient  and  in 
the    medieval    world. 


HODER^T  WORLD  S 

SYPHILIS 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  syphilis  has  not 
yet  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  investi- 
gators. Some  evidence  favors  the  theory  that 
this  disease  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  after 
Columbus  had  discovered  America.  Other  vene- 
real diseases — probably  gonorrhea  and  soft 
chancre,  with  which  we  are  still  familiar — ap- 
pear to  have  existed  long  before  then  in  the 
Old  World.  The  ancient  and  medieval  physi- 
cians were  not  able  to  distinguish  the  venereal 
maladies  from  each  otlier  or  from  certain  other 
dermal  affect iors.  However,  a  g^eat  marv 
skeletons  of  persons  who  lived  in  Europe  and 
Asia  before  1492  have  been  examined.  Thes^ 
have  not  been  found  syphilitic.  The  old  medi- 
cal literature  never  ueals  with  ^e^ereal  disease 
of  a  general  or  systemic  sort.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  men  who  sailed  with  Jolun.  bus 
brought  the  disease  with  them  fron  Hayti  in 
^493  and  1494.* 

Certainly  it  became  epidemic  in  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fixvt 
great  outcry  came  from  Naple,  in  1495.  When 
Charles  VIII  of  France  entered  that  citj 
found  it  suffering  from  what  the  inhabitants 
called  "the  French  malady."  They  believed  jt. 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  French  soldiers. 
The    Spanish    mercenaries  whom    Charles   had 


♦See  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey's  excellent  brief 
treatise  on  syphilis,  Little  Blue  Book  No.  903.  The 
history  of  the  disease  has  been  dealt  with  in  three 
large  volumes  by  the  late  Dr.  I^r^n  Bloch,  Der  Ur- 
sprung  der  Syphilis. 
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hired  were  no  doubt  directly  responsible.  A 
great  horde  of  prostitutes  accompanied  the 
army,  and  the  soldiers  of  that  time  did  not 
hesitate  to  seduce  or  to  rape  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  honest  citizens.  Therefore  the 
new  disease  spread  with  great  rapidity.  New 
maladies  are  always  especially  dangerous. 
Against  the  older  infections  a  racial  immunity 
gradually  grows  up.  Early  syphilis  was  con- 
siderably more  severe  than  the  syphilis  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  syph- 
ilis will  in  time  cease  to  plague  mankind.  Of 
course  it  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  "sin." 
Like  the  rain,  it  is  visited  alike  upon  the  just 
and  unjust. 

Francastoro,  who  wrote  a  poem  about  syphilis 
which  was  published  in  1530,  describes  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease: 

The  patients  were  low-spirited,  their  faces  were 
pale.  Most  of  them  had  sores  upon  the  organs  of 
generation.  These  sores,  when  cured  in  one  place, 
reappeared  in  another,  and  the  work  was  never 
done.  Pustules  with  a  hard  surface  appeared  upon 
the  skin.  .  .  They  burst  after  a  few  days,  and  dis- 
charged an  incredible  quantity  of  vile  fetid  fluid 
matter.  When  they  began  to  suppurate,  they  be- 
came true  gangrenous  ulcers,  eating  away  both 
flesh  and  bone.  .  .  Some  patients  lost  their  lips, 
others  the  nose,  others  the  whole  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

The  morbus  gallicus  or  French  malady  of 
Italy  soon  became  the  Spanish  disease  of  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cas- 
tilian  disease  of  Portugal,  the  Frankish  or 
Christian  disease  of  the  Levant,  the  Portuguese 
disease  of  the  Far  East.  Soon  it  was  generally 
known  that  this  dreadful  infection  was  spread 
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by  means  of  sexual  intercourse,  especially  by 
prostitutes.  Even  before  1500,  this  knowledge 
led  in  several  places  to  the  abolition  of  all 
brothels.  In  a  large  number  of  cities,  orders 
were  issued  that  no  harlot  suffering  from  syph- 
ilis should  continue  to  ply  her  trade. 

Physicians  were  in  general  disinclined  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  new  infection.  Even 
the  few  who  were  willing  to  defy  professional 
ethics  found  themselves  altogether  impotent  to 
stay  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  wood  of  the 
lignum-vitae  tree  was  a  favorite  remedy.  Pest- 
houses  for  syphilitics  were  soon  established — 
in  Venice  in  1496,  in  Paris  in  1497 — but  the  in- 
mates were  left  to  die  or  to  cure  themselves 
as  best  they  could. 

It  was  well  enough  to  issue  decrees  against 
syphilitic  prostitutes,  but  usually  the  mischief 
was  done  before  the  authorities  knew  that  a 
woman  was  diseased.  Even  after  it  became 
necessary  to  send  physicians  from  brothel  to 
brothel  to  examine  the  harlots,  only  those  in 
whom  the  malady  was  considerably  advanced 
were  recognized  as  possible  sources  of  infection. 
To  this  day,  there  has  been  found  no  infallible 
diagnosis  for  syphilis.  The  palpably  diseased 
women  were  usually  sent  out  of  the  city.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  other  ways  of  earning  a  living, 
they  were  likely  to  resume  their  trade  upon  the 
highway  or  in  some  place  where  the  authorities 
were  less  severe.  Seeking  such  places,  they 
naturally  went  to  regions  where  the  disease 
was  still  unknown.  The  primitive  prophylactic 
methods  served,  then,  chiefly  to  spread  the  in- 
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fection  into  the  most  remote  regions  of  Europo 
and  Asia. 

In  the  Spanish  city  of  Valencia,  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  was  inaugurated  at  least  as 
early  as  1501.  Every  woman  who  wished  to 
enter  a  brothel  was  required  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  physician  appointed  to  this 
duty  that  he  had  examined  her  and  found  her 
free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  especially 
from  the  "French  malady."  A  special  depart- 
ment for  venereal  diseases  was  established  in 
the  municipal  hospital.  Here  the  prostitutes 
were  treated  when  the  official  physician  be- 
lieved them  to  be  syphilitic.  The  brothel  mis- 
tresses were  required  to  report  all  suspicious 
cases  to  him  at  once.  At  best,  however,  the 
sanitary  control  was  of  little  advantage.  The 
venereal  department  of  the  hospital  was  ordi- 
narily overcrowded  and  filthy,  and  the  munici- 
pal phisician  had  little  time  to  devote  to  any 
individual  case.  Yet  the  quarantine  system  was 
a  great  improvement  over  the  banishing  of  in- 
fected harlots. 

It  was  not  until  1614  that  the  authorities 
of  Paris  opened  a  hospital  which  was  in  any 
way  adequate  for  the  care  of  syphilitic  persons. 
Up  to  that  year  diseased  prostitutes  had  not 
been  received  at  any  place  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Men  had  been  admitted  in  small  numbers 
into  the  small  venereal  hospital  already  re- 
ferred to  and  into  the  general  hospital. 

Between  1614  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
syphilitic  women  who  desired  treatment  had  to 
submit  to  arrest  as  vagabonds.  Accordingly 
they  were  severely  whipped  upon  admission  and 
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just  before  they  were  discharged  as  cured.  It 
can  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prostitutes 
were  not  anxious  to  enter  the  hospital  upon 
such  terms. 

Well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  the  dis- 
eased prostitutes  of  Paris  had  reason  to  avoid 
public  medical  treatment.  In  both  of  the  hos- 
pitals which  were  open  to  them,  food  was  bad 
and  living  conditions  almost  unbelievably  un- 
pleasant. We  are  told  that  eight  syphilitic 
women  slept  in  a  single  bed.  Medical  treat- 
ment— such  as  it  was — could  not  be  obtained 
for  months  after  admission.  The  women  waited 
their  turn,  their  disease  gradually  becoming 
incurable.  Facilities  for  bathing  did  not  exist. 
There  was  very  little  bed-linen,  and  it  was 
seldom  or  never  wasned.  In  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  venereal  diseases,  we  are  told,  the 
average  yearly  mortality  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  one  hundred  women  and  sixty 
men. 

Under  the  republic,  many  reforms  were 
brought  about.  A  new  hospital  was  established 
for  syphilis,  with  gardens  and  baths,  and  with 
ample  facilities  for  treatment.  Later  the  male 
patients  were  provided  with  a  hospital  for 
themselves.  Previously  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  women  in 
adjoining  wards.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  dispensary  was  founded  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  hospital.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  this  system  allowed  dangerous 
women  to  engage  in  prostitution  without  in- 
terruption, and  it  was  later  abandoned- 
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Not  until  1803  were  the  harlots  of  Paris  re- 
quired to  submit  to  regular  medical  inspection. 
At  first  they  had  to  pay  a  specified  fee  to  the 
official  examiner.  He  found  it  easiest  to  take 
his  money  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining the  women.  Later  the  method  of  medi- 
cal control  was  improved,  and  better  physicians 
were  obtained  for  the  work. 

Soon  after  syphilis  became  epidemic  in  Europe, 
the  problem  of  personal  prophylaxis  was  con- 
sidered by  a  number  of  physicians  and  others. 
Several  pamphlets  were  issued  warning  young 
men  to  stay  away  from  the  brothels.  Probably 
these  had  little  effect,  except  for  a  brief  period 
after  the  ravages  of  syphilis  had  first  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  city.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  prostitution  is  proportionately  less 
widespread  now  than  it  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Yet  the  fear  of  syphilis  is  only  one 
among  a  number  of  causes  of  this  change. 

Some  of  the  devices  and  drugs  used  to  pre- 
vent infection  with  venereal  disease  also  serve 
to  prevent  conception.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause of  the  idea  that  syphilis  is  a  divinely 
sent  visitation  upon  sinners,  their  use  has  been 
condemned  not  only  by  priestly  moralists  but 
by  scientists  and  physicians  as  well.  The  sit- 
uation has  changed  a  great  deal  since  the  six- 
teenth century  in  this  regard,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  If  all  thoughts  of  sin- 
fulness and  shame  were  removed  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  venereal  maladies,  they  could 
be  handled  much  more  efficiently. 

If,  as  Krafft-Ebing  pungently  remarked,  mod- 
ern  civilization   is   intimately   connected   with 
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syphilization,  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for 
the  future.  But  prudery  must  not  be  permitted 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  grave  problem  exists, 
one  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  mere  pro- 
hibition of  extramarital  sexual  intercourse. 
The  history  of  prostitution  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  justifies  this  conclusion. 

In  one  way  the  fear  of  syphilis  has  operated 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  brothel.  It  is 
far  easier  to  carry  out  a  regular  medical  in- 
spection of  women  who  are  concentrated  in  a 
few  houses  than  to  deal  with  scattered  prosti- 
tutes. The  mistress  or  manager  of  the  brothel 
has  at  times  been  required  to  assume  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  in  the  attempt  to  take 
diseased  women  out  of  their  profession.  But 
the  person  in  charge  of  such  a  house  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  rigid  application  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  At  least  a  third  of  all  active 
prostitutes  are  capable  of  transmitting  syphilis, 
gonorrhea,  or  both.  Moreover,  when  a  woman 
has  once  been  infected  with  syphilis,  even 
though  she  is  properly  treated,  she  is  likely  to 
transmit  the  disease  if  she  has  sexual  relations 
within  two  or  three  years.  The  strict  elimina- 
tion of  the  diseased  prostitute  would  require  the* 
brothel  keeper  to  be  forever  replacing  his  wo- 
men with  young  girls.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  decline  of  the  brothel  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  difficulty  of  such  recruiting.  The 
prostitute  is  in  many  respects  better  off  when 
she  lives  by  herself  or  in  an  apartment  with 
one  or  two  other  young  women. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  harlot  herself, 
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the  compulsory  retirement  from  her  profession 
is  a  greater  danger  than  the  ravages  of  disease. 
Usually  she  is  fit  for  no  other  work,  either  be- 
cause of  lack  of  training  or  because  the  habits 
she  has  acquired  make  the  labors  she  could 
perform  seem  exceedingly  monotonous  and  ex- 
hausting. To  be  confined  in  a  hospital  is  never 
pleasant.  When  the  house  in  which  medical 
care  is  given  is  at  the  same  time  a  prison  or 
something  very  like  it,  when  it  is  a  filthy  place 
like  the  hospitals  of  old  Paris,  it  is  small  won- 
der that  the  prostitute  should  avoid  medical  ex- 
amination or  bribe  the  examining  physician 
when  she  can.  The  modern  prostitute  has  had 
better  reason  than  her  medieval  predecessor 
to  avoid  registration. 

But  we  must  understand  that  the  attempts 
to  control  syphilis  during  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  present  work  (1500-1850)  were  only 
sporadic.  Where  laws  existed,  they  were  laxly 
enforced.  The  old  idea  that  the  brothel  (or 
prostitution  in  some  form)  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  evil  persisted,  despite  the  attempts 
at  abolition  with  which  we  shall  presently  be 
concerned.  Moreover,  we  do  not  even  now 
thoroughly  understand  infectious  diseases*. 
What  we  do  know  has  been  almost  entirely 
learned  since  1850. 

It  was  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Ricord  and  Virchow  did  their  Im- 
portant work  in  the  study  of  venereal  diseases. 
The  experiments  of  Metchnikoff  and  Neisser 
were  performed  in  the  twentieth  century.  Was- 
sermann's  method  of  diagnosis  and  Schaudinn's 
investigations    fall    also    into    our    own    time. 
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Even  the  best  of  the  older  specialists  we  must 
now  designate  as  ignorant. 

In  1497,  King  James  IV  of  Scotland  tried  to 
drive  all  venereally  infected  persons  out  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  to  go  in  boats 
provided  for  them  to  Inchkeith,  "and  thair  to 
remain  quhill  God  provyd  for  thair  health." 
Those  who  tried  to  evade  the  ordinance  were 
to  be  branded  on  the  forehead  that  they  might 
be  recognized  immediately  in  the  future.  Now 
we  know  that  such  drastic  measures  are  un- 
necessary. We  know  that  almost  always  syph- 
ilis is  spread  in  the  sexual  embrace,  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  somewhat  exceptional  other 
ways  in  which  the  disease  is  transmitted. 

For  many  years  the  regulation  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  London,  provided  that  every 
patient  entering  with  a  venereal  disease  should 
pay  a  special  fee  of  forty  shillings — which  was 
a  large  sum  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  di- 
rectors thought  that  admiting  syphilitics  on  the 
same  basis  with  other  patients  would  amount 
to  the  encouragement  of  vice. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  health  the  treatment  of  venereally  dis- 
eased women — chiefly,  although  by  no  means 
entirely,  prostitutes — is  more  important  even 
than  caring  for  men  suffering  from  these  dis- 
eases. In  general,  however,  they  were  poorly 
provided  for  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  The  whole  matter  was  con- 
sidered from  a  personal  rather  than  from  a  com- 
munal point  of  view.  They  were  leading  sinful 
lives,  these  scarlet  women,  and  God  had  in- 
flicted  a   proper   punishment  upon   them.     It 
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was  almost  forgotten  that  they  were  also 
sources  of  infection.  Or  if  this  was  remem- 
bered, the  prostitutes  were  simply  ordered  to 
leave  the  town. 


THE   PROTESTANT  REFORMATION 

When  Martin  Luther  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  1511,  he  was  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic.  What  he  saw  in  Rome  made 
a  Protestant  of  him.  The  evils  of  simony  (the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  positions)  and  of  nepotism 
(favoritism  shown  to  the  pope's  relatives)  were 
glaring  enough.  What  impressed  him  most, 
however,  was  the  sexual  immorality  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  papal  court.  For  Luther  was  not 
a  cold  and  unworldly  man,  like  the  later  re- 
former, Jean  Calvin.  Quite  evidently  it  cost 
him  a  considerable  struggle  to  live  up  to  his 
vow  of  chastity.  Rome  was  swarming  with 
prostitutes  and  with  the  mistresses  of  high 
church  officials.  Religious  zeal  was  altogether 
absent.  The  young  German  priest  did  not  at 
once  formulate  a  new  creed.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately rationalize  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
volt against  the  medieval  church.  It  was  not 
until  1517  that  Tetzers  sale  of  indulgences 
caused  Luther  publicly  to  proclaim  his  doctrine 
of  "salvation  through  faith  alone. "  Two  years 
later  the  reformer  declared  that  popes  and 
general  councils  of  the  church  were  alike  fal- 
lible. In  1525 — and  for  us  this  is  especially 
important — Martin  Luther  married  Katherina 
von  Bora,  who  had  been  a  nun  and  therefore 
pledged,  like  Luther,  to  eternal  chastity.  Luther 
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had  for  some  time  been  preaching  against  the 
ecclesiastical   vows. 

It  is  as  natural,  he  said,  for  men  and  women 
to  come  together  as  it  is  for  them  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep.  "The  principle  of  marriage." 
he  declared  in  one  of  his  table  talks,  "runs 
through  all  creation,  and  flowers  as  well  as 
animals  are  male  and  female. "  Therefore, 
priestly  celibacy  is  absurd.  It  is  a  highly  ex- 
ceptional man,  Luther  thought,  who  is  able 
to  eliminate  sexual  life.  Most  of  the  priests 
of  his  time  confirmed  his  opinion  by  actually 
engaging  in  fornication.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better,  asked  the  Protestant  reformer,  if  they' 
should  be  married  and  bring  up  children  whom 
they  might  openly  acknowledge  as  their  own? 

Luther  believed  in  the  inferiority  of  woman. 
The  wife,  he  emphatically  declared,  should  sub- 
mit herself  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  Never- 
theless he  was  not  in  favor  of  a  double  stand- 
ard of  sexual  morality.  He  approved  the  biga- 
my of  Philip  of  Hesse  and  he  declared  polygy- 
ny to  be  better  than  divorce.  Also  he  advised 
women  who  remained  childless  in  marriage 
secretly  to  wed  a  second  husband  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  legitimate  children,  whose 
paternity  should  be  ascribed  to  the  first  hus- 
band. For  woman  is  incomplete  except  in  ma- 
ternity, he  thought.  Luther  spoke  fervently 
against  the  medieval  view  that  women  are  re- 
pulsive and  that  they  alone  are  sinful  and 
dirty. 

But  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  view 
that  prostitution  is  a  necessary  evil.  He  knew 
from   personal   experience   that    continence   be- 
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fore  marriage  is  possible  even  for  sensually 
inclined  young  men.  The  idea  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sow  one's  wild  oats  early  in  life  he 
denounced  as  heathenish.  Therefore  he  spoke 
out  plainly  against  the  toleration  of  the  brothel. 
In  one  of  his  writings  he  warned  the  university 
students  of  Wittenberg  against  the  prostitutes 
of  the  town.  "For  such  a  French  harlot" — 
meaning  one  diseased  with  syphilis  rather  than 
one  who  had  come  from  France — "can  ruin 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  a  hundred  honest  people's 
children,  and  she  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
a  murderess,  far  worse  than  one  who  adminis- 
ters  poison." 

Luther  spoke  chiefly  in  terms  of  religion — 
fornication  is  prohibited  in  the  Bible — but  the 
fear  of  venereal  diseaso  helped  somewhat  to- 
ward the  favorable  reception  of  his  abolition- 
istic  views.  We  find  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant cities  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  attempt- 
ing to  drive  out  prostitutes,  but  the  tendency 
was  strongest  in  the  Lutheran  territory.  When 
the  authorities  of  Nuremberg  closed  the  city 
brothel  in  1562,  they  explained  that  The  spread 
of  syphilis  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  several 
Protestant  ministers  had  influenced  them  to 
this  decision.  In  Ulm  the  "women's  house"  was 
closed  in  1530  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  de- 
nunciatory sermons.  The  same  thing  happened 
at  Frankfurt  and  other  cities.  Not  in  every 
case  did  the  brothels  remain  long  under  the 
ban,  however. 

As  for  Luther  himself,  he  came  toward  tiie 
end  of  his  life  to  modify  his  views  concerning 
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matters  "of  the  flesh."  Sexual  desire  began  to 
appear  like  a  hereditary  disease  inherited  from 
sinful  old  Adam.  His  friend,  Melancthon,  said 
very  clearly  that  it  is  better  to  remain  chaste 
than  to  marry.  If  Luther  advised  monks  and 
nuns  to  marry,  this  was  because  he  thought 
that  they  were  almost  sure  otherwise  to  engage 
in  fornication,  homosexual  acts,  or  masturba- 
tion. He  wanted  them  to  commit  the  lesser  sin 
rather  than  the  greater.  The  sexual  act,  even 
between  husband  and  wife,  he  branded  as  un- 
clean. When  they  do  cohabit,  he  thought,  this 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  chil- 
dren, not  for  their  own  pleasure.  Of  course, 
he  demanded  an  impossibility.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  to  notice,  the  existence  of  such  a  theory 
has  often  led  to  an  increase  in  extramarital 
sexual  relations.  If  congress  with  one's  wife 
is  intended  merely  for  the  production  of  boys 
and  girls,  husbands  are  wont  to  seek  the  de- 
lights of  love  elsewhere.  We  have  but  to  think 
of  the  Pathan  proverb:  women  for  breeding, 
boys  for  pleasure,  melons  for  delight."  Per- 
haps •  would  be  fair  to  ask  if  Luther  himself 
def:  d  the  canon  law  and  took  a  wife  to  him- 
self only  because  of  Jehovah's  command  to  the 
Israelites:  "Increase  and  multiply."  But  in 
a  measure  he  defended  himself  against  such 
a  criticism  when  he  said:  "We  are  all  fornicat- 
ors." To  this  the  Catholic  church  could  only 
reply  by  exhibiting  an  actually  chas.te  body  of 
persons  consecrated  to   religion. 

A  reform  of  that  nature  could  not  be  brc 
about  immediately.     That  ft  has  to  some  extent 
been  accomplished  is  only  in  part  the  work  cf 
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the  Roman  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  fact 
that  the  religious  vows  are  not  absolutely  bind- 
ing for  life  is  the  greatest  aid  to  the  chastity 
of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  If  a  man 
finds  that  the  promises  he  made  as  a  mere  child 
are  difficult  to  keep  in  his  full  maturity,  he 
may  be  able  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  outer 
world.  The  enterprising  and  ungodly  monks 
of  the  sixteenth  century  considered  how  they 
might  best  beguile  their  time  with  fair  nuns 
or  with  the  wives  of  honest  citizens.  The  re- 
bellious monk  of  our  time  wonders  if  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  outside  the  walls 
of  his  monastery.  No  longer  can  he  be  com- 
pelled to  return. 

According  to  Professor  Carlton  Hayes,  the 
Reformation  brought  about  a  condition  in  which 
"the  individual  faithful  Catholic  or  Protestant 
was  encouraged  to  vie  with  his  neighbor  in 
actually  proving  that  his  particular  religion  in- 
culcated a  higher  moral  standard  than  any 
other."  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this  statement.  Yet  the  deists  and  other  skep- 
tics of  the  eighteenth  century  still  found  a 
broad  target  in  the  sexual  irregularities  of  the 
clergy.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  attacks  did 
more  to  bring  about  a  reformation  within  the 
Catholic  ranks  than  did\  the  writings  and  the 
sermons  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Some  of  the  more  radical  Protestant  groups 
which  sprang  up  in  Luther's  time  practiced 
promiscuous  sexual  relations.  In  their  eyes 
ttsir  moral  standard  was  no  doubt  higher  than 
thai  of  tne  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans.  It  is 
distinctly  against  the  commands  of  Christ,  they 
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argued,  to  hold  property  of  any  kind  individu- 
ally. Among  the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren 
it  was  customary  to  mate  men  and  women  by 
lot,  because  of  the  doctrine  that  they  should 
not  seek  individuality  but  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  one  another.  We  need  not  enter  here  into 
the  history  and  practices  of  various  commun- 
istic sects,  although  they  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  social  history  of  Europe 
and  America.  Every  student  in  the  present 
field  must  soon  learn,  however,  that  religious 
zeal  is  by  no  means  always  the  enemy  of  sexu- 
ality. Mysticism  and  pietism  are  not  at  all 
synonymous  with  sexual  chastity.  Frequently 
the  leaders  in  such  movements  are  sexually 
hyperesthetic. 

But  even  a  sincere  asceticism  defeats  its  own 
purposes.  This  we  must  bear  in  mind  as  we 
consider  the  career  of  Jean  (or  John)  Calvin 
and  the  history  of  that  type  of  Protestantism 
which  has  been  named  after  him.  Born  in 
France  of  middle-class  parents,  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church.  When  his  father  suggest- 
ed that  he  should  become  a  lawyer  instead, 
young  Calvin  agreed,  largely  because  he  saw 
that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  thor- 
oughly corrupt.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  however, 
he  suddenly  decided  that  he  had  work  to  do 
as  a  reformer.  Quickly  he  became  a  leader 
among  the  Frenchmen  who  wished  to  purify 
the  church. 

Forced  to  leave  his  native  country,  he  settled 
in  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva,  where  his  power 
soon  became  very  great.  Not  only  was  he 
chief  preacher  but  also  political  head.     Ther* 
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was  first  developed  that  Puritanism  which — 
not  without  alteration,  to  be  sure — is  so  mighty 
and  so  harmful  in  the  United  States  today. 

Calvin  was  calm  and  cold  and  ascetic.  His 
first  thought  was  to  suppress  prostitution.  But 
this  wTas  by  no  means  enough.  He  iorbade  the 
celebration  of  holidays,  he  closed  the  theatres, 
he  stopped  all  festivities,  he  denounced  all  joy. 
John  Knox,  with  a  temperament  like  Calvin's 
own,  carried  the  new  doctrines  into  Scotland, 
where  they  flourished  under  the  name  of  Pres- 
byterianism. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  Calvinists  and 
the  sons  of  Calvinists  should  all  be  such  men 
as  Calvin  and  Knox.  Therefore  it  has  often 
happened  that  the  repression  of  gaiety  has 
brought  about  a  quiet  epidemic  of  fornication 
and  various  sexual  aberrations.  This  happened 
in  Puritan  New  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  happening  in  the  American 
Middle  West  at  the  present  moment.  To  close 
all  brothels  is  difficult,  to  suppress  prostitution 
is  almost  impossible — but  when  the  reformers 
succeed  so  far,  they  cause  the  normal  male 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  seduction  of  women  not 
engaged  in  the  profession.  The  normal  young 
female,  too,  must  have  excitement  in  one  form 
or  another. 

An  excess  of  Puritanism  may  sometimes  be 
succeeded  by  open  libertinism.  This  was  nota- 
bly the  case  for  some  time  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  England.  People  acted  then  as  if  they 
were  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  the 
gratification   of   their   passions. 

Catholic    pietism,    to    which    the   Protestant 
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revolt  gave  something  of  an  impetus,  has  never 
in  modern  times  been  as  thoroughgoing  as 
that  of  the  Calvinists.  'Tor  the  good  are  al- 
ways the  merry,"  as  Yeats  makes  his  Irish 
fiddler  sing,  "save  by  any  evil  chance. "  In 
general,  the  Catholic  priests  understand  human 
nature,  and  they  do  not  try  to  force  asceticism, 
upon  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed,  chiefly 
cause  of  the  syphilis  epidemic,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  new  pietism,  a  number  of  C 
lie  preachers  denounced  the  brothels.  As  the 
result  of  their  efforts,  houses  were  closed  in 
Naples,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  various  French 
cities.  Prostitution  was  forbidden  also  in  a 
number  of  Catholic  towns  in  Switzerland 
the  German  states.  But  these  successes  of  the 
abolitionists  were  only  temporary.  There  were 
too  many  economic  considerations  involved. 
Presently  the  Catholic  church  returned  to  its 
teaching  that  the  brothel  is  a  necessary  evil. 
The  fact  that  the  popes  received  large  sums 
in  taxes  from  the  prostitutes  helped  greatly 
to  make  them  accept  the  old  teaching  of  St. 
Augustine. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

In  such  a  humanist  as  Petrarch  (1304-1374) 
we  find  the  indications  of  a  struggle  between 
the  medieval,  Augustinian  view  of  love  and  that 
held  in  the  old  classical  countries.  Though 
Francesco  passionately  loved  his  Laura — who 
was  probably  a  married  woman,  incidentally — 
he  did  not  openly  rebel  against  the  meri 
idea  that  love  between  man  and  woman  is  sin- 
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ful.  On  another  woman  he  begot  two  chil- 
dren. Thus  he  acted  like  many  another  monk 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  papal  city  of  Avig- 
non seemed  to  him  "a  hell  on  earth."  As  he 
declares,  it  "contained  everything  fearful  which 
had  ever  existed  or  been  imagined  by  a  dis- 
ordered mind.,, 

To  some  of  the  later  humanists  no  difficulty 
presented  itself.  Accepting  the  medieval  teach- 
ing that  the  sexual  impulses  are  the  result 
of  the  fall  of  man,  they  took  over  also  the 
practical  morality  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To 
this  they  added  the  Greek  tradition,  so  far  as 
they  could  understand  it  from  books  and  from 
the  courtesans  who  came  from  the  Byzantine 
east.     The  Greek  spirit  was  alien  to  them. 

In  many  ways  the  blending  of  the  medieval 
and  the  revived  ancient  had  rich  cultural  ef- 
fects. Certainly  the  civilization  of  the  im- 
portant Italian  cities  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  deserves  our 
ample  admiration.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
culture  were  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic  (or  western 
medieval)   and  even  Mohammedan. 

The  revival  of  pagan  literature  constituted 
one  aspect  of  the  Renaissance.  Regarded  at 
first  with  suspicion  by  the  Catholic  authorities, 
it  won  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  many  churchmen,  including  the  popes 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X.  The  father  of  Leo  X, 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,  had 
been  renowned  as  a  poet,  a  scholar  and  a  patron 
of  literature  and  art.  He  had  established  a 
library  of  Latin  and  Greek  works  in  Florence. 
The  son   did   not  lose  his   taste  for  life   and 
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letters  because  of  his  ecclesiastical  position. 
Many  of  the  popes  of  this  time  were  worldly. 
Some  were,  judged  by  most  moral  standards, 
pretty  vicious  men,  Others  had  a  normal  taste 
for  pleasure  unspoiled  by  too  much  thought 
about  the  other  world  or  their  position  as 
Vicar  of  Christ  in  this  one.  At  least  one  or 
two  had  little  faith  in  revealed  religion. 

Medieval  art  had  been  concerned  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  church.  The  cathedral,  the 
sacred  painting  and  statue,  the  hymn,  had 
been  the  principal  products  of  the  great  artists. 
Even  erotic  art  had  been  largely  ecclesiastical; 
a  beautiful  woman  offering  her  breast  to  a 
child  represented  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  seductive 
maiden  revealed  in  her  nakedness  was  a  Chris- 
tian martyr  being  thrown  to  the  lions  or  cast 
into  a  lupanar  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
heathen  gods. 

The  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance looked  back  to  the  classical  masters. 
They  did  not  give  up  their  work  for  the  church- 
es all  at  once,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
Roman  and  Greek  artists  had  done  much  in 
the  service  of  sensual  pleasure.  Specifically 
erotic  (one  might  almost  say  aphrodisiac) 
literature  and  art  assumed  great  importance 
in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  same  artists  who  portrayed 
saints  were  also  interested  in  the  delineation  of 
courtesans. 

A  Spanish  priest,  Francisco  Delicado,  wrote 
a  book  called  La  Lozana  Andaluza  (The  Pretty 
Andalusian  Woman)  which  was  published  in 
1528.     This   was    evidently   modeled    after   Lu- 
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cian's  dialogues.  The  heroine  is  a  gay  Spanish 
girl  who  comes  to  Rome  where  she  is  at  various 
times  prostitute,  bawd,  or  both.  After  many- 
adventures  she  finally  decides  to  abandon  her 
old  calling  and  live  a  holy  life. 

Famous  are  the  Dialogues  of  the  "divine" 
Pietro  Aretino.  Here  the  life  of  the  Italian 
prostitute  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  fully 
described.  Of  its  kind  the  book  is  an  undoubt- 
ed masterpiece.  But  great  works  of  this  sort 
are  not  discussed  by  prudish  school  teachers  and 
literary  critics.  Nor,  in  general,  are  they 
available  to  the  reader  who  is  limited  to  Eng- 
lish books.  John  Cleland's  Memoirs  of  a  Wo- 
man of  Pleasure  (London,  1749)  is  said  to  be 
the  only  pornographic  book  originally  written 
in  English  which  has  any  considerable  literary 
merit.  Of  course  many  great  works  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  earliest  times  dis- 
cuss sexual  matters  with  a  freedom  not  per- 
mitted to  present-day  writers.  Still,  our  young- 
sters are  not  likely  to  rush  to  read  Tom  Jones 
while  confession  stories  are  available.  The 
erotic  episodes  in  Tom  Jones  are  too  far  apart. 

The  Renaissance,  beginning  in  Italy,  spread 
through  all  Europe.  Its  full  flowering  took 
place  in  the  northern  Italian  cities  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  "The  English- 
man Italianate,"  the  English  traveler  of  the 
sixteenth  century  who  stayed  in  Italy  long 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  the  new  fashions, 
perhaps  brought  home  to  his  own  country  a 
love  for  Latin  and  Greek  literature  and  for  the 
painting,  sculpture  and  architects  of  Florence, 
Rome  and  Venice.     He  was  more  likely  to  be 
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influenced  by  the  improved  table  manners,  to 
tell  his  friends  about  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
If  he  attended  at  a  cardinal's  dinner  table,  he 
was  likely  to  notice  that  the  vase  into  which 
fruit-rinds  and  bones  were  thrown  was  made  of 
heavy  silver.  Perhaps  he  would  not  notice 
that  the  vase  was  the  work  of  an  artisan  who 
was  also  a  great  artist.  Certainly  he  could 
not  help  learning  much  about  the  sexual  ab- 
errations. All  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
discovered  about  sensual  delight  was  put  into 
use  by  the  wealthy  amateurs  of  Italy.  The 
poor  and  the  inexperienced  followed  as  best 
they  could. 

In  sixteenth  century  Rome,  a  great  genius 
might  kill  and  rob  almost  with  impunity.  When 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
self, he  found  popes,  cardinals  and  great  lords 
eager  to  come  to  his  defense.  Vulgar  counter- 
feiters were  hanged,  but  those  who  were  able 
to  design  coins  for  the  pope  were  freed  and 
paid  well  for  their  work. 

But  our  English  traveler,  coming  from  a 
country  which  was  still  medieval,  could  perhaps 
not  understand  the  new  worship  of  beauty.  He 
could  only  see  vices  which  were  strangely  very 
attractive,  fine  cloths  and  precious  metals  and 
diamonds  which  were  frequently  stained  with 
blood.  Loveliness  and  such  an  eager  clutching 
at  the  pleasures  of  life  that  sudden  death  was 
common:  this,  in  a  brief  summary,  was  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  By  the  casual  student 
perhaps  it  may  best  be  understood  through  a 
reading  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cellini. 
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The  greatest  esthetic  hindrance  to  perfect 
love-making  -was  the  prevalence  of  the  "French 
disease."  Many  a  great  man  suffered  from  it, 
with  considerable  inconvenience  and  pain,  but 
hardly  with  any  resulting  shame.  Cellini  be 
lieved  himself  to  have  acquired  syphilis  from 
a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  maid  of  a  Bo 
lognese  courtesan  called  Faustina.  The  latter, 
he  tells  us,  "was  s  very  beautiful  woman, 
though  she  was  about  thirty  years  old."  The 
woman  ripens  quickly  in  the  warm  south. 

Faustina  was  no  brothel  wench,  like  the  pros- 
titute  of  the  medieval  town.  She  had  fine 
jewels  and  clothes,  she  was  attended  by  a 
servant.  And  she  was  one  of  class.  The  he 
taira  of  old  Greece  was  revived  in  her.  It  be 
came  possible  once  more  for  a  harlot  to  have 
an  individuality  of  her  own,  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon   literature  and  politics. 

Most  of  the  fine  courtesans,  to  be  sure,  were 
distinguished  for  personal  beauty  alone.  But' 
that  in  itself,  to  the  Hellenizers,  was  equiva- 
lent to  virtue.  Cellini  tells  us  that  he  was  uni- 
versally trusted  because  of  the  symmetry  of  his 
face  and  body. 

Some  of  the  courtesans  who  were  most  sought 
after  were  actually  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  ori- 
gin. These  were  supposed  to  be  most  familiar 
with  the  finer  arts  of  love.  Women  came  from, 
all  over  Europe  to  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Bolo- 
gna and  Florence.  Some  of  them  remained.  If 
they  were  attractive,  they  found  prostitution 
not  unprofitable.  Some  of  them  returned  to* 
their  own  countries  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
a  luxurious  and  refined  sexual  system. 
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Like  the  hetaira,  these  women  might  often 
be  concubines  or  mistresses.  But  usually  such 
relations  were  only  temporary.  A  girl  might 
stay  a  few  years  with  a  priest,  then  live  for  a 
while  with  a  wealthy  merchant,  then  find  her- 
self abandoned  in  favor  of  a  younger  and  fresh- 
er lass  just  come  from  Spain  or  the  Low  Coun* 
tries.  For  a  while  she  might  give  herself  to 
any  man  who  could  pay  a  moderate  fee.  Finally 
at  thirty-five  or  forty,  she  would  be  considered 
an  old  woman.  If  she  had  saved  some  money, 
she  might  comfortably  retire,  with  ample  time 
to  say  prayers  and  do  good  works,  that  she 
might  be  forgiven  for  the  sins  she  had  com- 
mitted. Otherwise  she  might  become  a  pro- 
curess, or  assist  in  the  dressing  and  beautify- 
ing of  the  new  beauties.  She  might  even  dabble 
— as  the  gay  Andalusian  woman  did —  in  magic 
and  the  cure  of  the  French  disease.  Or  if  she 
were  particularly  unlucky,  she  might  herself 
die  of  that  malady  while  still  a  young  girl. 

A  very  few  of  the  Italian  prostitutes  of  the 
Renaissance  were  well  educated  and  intelligent 
women.  Many  of  them  had  some  knowledge 
of  literature  and  music.  Some  of  them  were 
famous  for  their  wit  and  for  their  brilliancy 
as  conversationalists.  But  they  had  no  mon- 
opoly in  this  respect.  Considerable  freedom 
prevailed  among  honest  matrons,  who  competed 
in  wit  and  fine  clothes  with  the  courtesans. 
To  be  sure,  the  men  were  more  ready  than  the 
women  to  concede  the  beauty  and  the  intellec- 
tual attainments  o-f  the  gay  ladies. 

One  or  two  of  the  courtesans  distinguished 
themselves    as    poets.      Others    dabbled   in    the 
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fine  arts.  Many  more  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  culture  of  the  cinquecento  by  inspiring 
writers  and  by  serving  as  models  to  the  famous 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  age.  Their  work 
was  rather  to  be  beautiful  than  to  create  beau- 
ty. The  cosmetic  arts  assumed  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  daily  bath  came  into  favor  among  the 
better  courtesans.  Soap  and  water  were  sup- 
plemented by  costly  perfumes.  It  appears  that 
chaste  women  slowly  learned  from  the  prosti- 
tutes the  advantages  of  bathing.  The  ideal  of 
cleanliness  came  into  the  modern  world  for 
cosmetic    rather    than    sanitary   reasons. 

Among  the  Italian  women  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wThose  hair  was  in  most  cases  natur- 
ally dark,  blond  beauty  was  in  high  favor. 
Practically  all  the  prostitutes  not  endowed 
by  nature  with  golden  tresses  employed  bleach- 
es of  various  sorts  and  exposed  their  hair  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Tiie  better  known  courtesans  spent  large 
sums  of  money  on  clothing  and  jewTelry.  It 
was  a  time  when  men,  too,  paid  much  attention 
to  their  clothes,  when  some  poor  fellowTs  wore 
their  whole  fortune  on  their  backs.  Changes 
in  fashion  came  quickly.  Those  prostitutes 
who  were  able  to  do  so  carefully  copied  the 
richly   decorated   robes   of   the   court   ladies. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  courtesans  set 
the  fashions,  and  that  the  wealthy  matrons  fol- 
lowed where  they  led.  Perhaps  this  happened 
in  some  cases,  but  usually  it  was  the  other 
way.  For  the  more  distinguished  and  more 
fortunate  prostitutes,  who  might  possibly  have 
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led  the  fashions,  were  anxious  not  to  adver- 
tise themselves  for  what  they  were.  The  young 
girls  new  to  the  profession  might  cover  their 
faces  and  their  bosoms  with  red  and  white. 
This  was  necessary,  also,  to  the  harlots  of 
a  lower  grade,  who  found  patrons  where  they 
might.  But  the  women  of  the  hetaira  class 
practiced  the  refinements  of  luxury.  In  general, 
they  employed  paint  and  powder  and  dyes,  not 
to  direct  attention  to  themselves  in  a  glaring 
way,  but  simply  to  mend  the  defects  of  nature. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  we  find  one  experienced 
old  woman  advising  a  young  courtesan,  it  is 
very  well  to  apply  a  little  rouge  to  pale  lips  to 
make  them  assume  their  natural  color.  But 
red  and  white  should  never  be  smeared  on 
crudely. 

The  half-concealing,  half-revealing  which  the 
prostitute  always  and  the  chaste  Yroman  fre- 
quently has  practiced  now  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  the  legs.  A  century  ago  it  was  customary 
to  accentuate  the  buttocks.  (The  mannish 
modes,  tight-fitting  knickers  and  riding  breeches 
still  show  a  tendency  in  this  direction.)  In 
earlier  times,  the  half-nudity  against  which 
preachers  declaimed  most  frequently  meant 
the  revelation  of  the  breasts.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  then 
of  the  French   Revolutionary  period. 

The  special  garments  and  badges  which  the 
medieval  prostitutes  had  been  forced  to  wear 
came  gradually  to  be  abandoned.  The  sump- 
tuary regulations  fell  into  desuetude.  A  lady 
who  stepped  from  a  splendid  carriage  with 
a  graceful  nod  to  her  pages  and  other  servants 
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might  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  cardinal,  or  a  courtesan  who  gave 
her  favors  to  all  who  were  able  to  pay  the 
price.  Chaste  matrons  wore  splendid  silks  and 
satins  and  cloths  that  were  heavy  with  gold. 
So  did  the  prostitutes  who  could  afford  such 
luxuries.  The  poorer  harlots  imitated  their 
luckier  sisters  as  best  they  could.  Many  who 
wore  clothing  worth  a  small  fortune  at  the 
height  of  their  careers  were  soon  after  begging 
on  the  streets.  In  this  they  followed  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  However,  the  customary  attitude 
toward  dress  simply  accentuated  the  love  of 
splendid  ornamentation  which  still  drives  so 
many  women  into  a  life  of  prostitution.  We 
may  consider  it  a  form  of  exhibitionism,  a  by- 
product of  the  sexual  life.  As  every  woman 
knows,  fine  clothing  is  not  worn  simply  to  at- 
tract the  male.  Nor  is  it  intended  merely,  as 
skeptics  sometimes  say,  to  make  other  women 
jealous.     It  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Many  a  good  mother  of  sixteenth  century 
Italy  stayed  awake  nights  wondering  if  her 
Giulia  or  Margherita  would  not  be  best  off 
as  maid  and  apprentice  to  the  beautiful  Imperia 
or  some  other  celebrated  courtesan.  It  would 
be  sinful,  a  little,  of  course.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  have  her  enter  a  convent.  Then 
she  would  be  surer  of  the  delights  of  the  world 
hereafter.  She  might  marry,  but  without  a 
dowry,  without  money  for  a  trousseau,  who 
could  she  get  other  than  a  journeyman  tailor 
or  perhaps  some  old  widower  of  a  grocer? 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  beautiful  girl  could 
not  help  prospering  as  a  lady  of  the  pleasure 
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giving  profession.  She  would  have  many  de- 
lights, too.  Poets  and  painters  and  great 
churchmen  would  come  clamoring  to  her  doors. 
Her  haughty  doorman  would  announce,  "^ly 
lads7  is  occupied,"  whenever  some  less  desir- 
able patron  presented  himseii.  There  wouia 
be  many  servants,  of  course.  Naturally  the 
fond  mother  would  picture  the  magnificent 
palace,  hung  with  amazing  tapestries,  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  golden  ornaments,  which  her 
daughter  might  have.  As  for  her  certainly  very 
venial  sin,  she  could  make  up  for  that  by  keep- 
ing images  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalene 
in  her  bedchamber.  She  would  cover  them  or 
turn  them  to  the  wall  when  a  man  came  in, 
of  course.  And  she  would  have  money,  large 
sums  of  money,  enough  to  give  many  candles 
to  the  church,  or  even  to  found  a  charitable  in- 
stitution of  her  own.  For  all  this  was  truly 
possible  to  a  woman  whose  beauty  and  wit  won 
the  favor  of  the  rich. 

At  best,  of  course,  the  path  of  the  courtesan 
was  one  where  thorns  were  mingled  with  the 
roses.  Her  career  was  necessarily  a  short  one. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  boundless  luxury 
came  inevitably  a  swift  descent.  Very  few 
prostitutes  had  any  money  left  after  their 
beauty  had  declined.  Their  impulse  was  al- 
ways to  spend  the  whole  of  their  income  with- 
out thought  for  the  morrow.  After  all,  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  consider  the  future 
too  anxiously.  It  was  always  likely  that  the 
French  disease  should  sweep  them  suddenly 
into  the  grave.  Some  jealous  lover  might  come 
in   stealthily   with   his.  sword    or   his   stiletto. 
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Besides,  prostitution  is  not  a  thoughtful  pro- 
fession, in  general.  Never,  even  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  have  the  majority  of  courtesans 
>)ppj?  i7*tf*i}f^t'Hi^9  Thp^  1,Vfred  for  *v"  A2.*" 
never  letting  the  dregs  oi  tne  future  spoil  the 
wine  they    were   drinking  with   gusto. 

After  their  lovers  stopped  coming  and  gifts 
no  longer  poured  in,  there  were  many  positions 
connected  with  prostitution  which  they  might 
still  fill.  Especially  if  they  were  clever,  they 
became  bawds,  hairdressers,  compounders  of 
beautifying  and  syphilis  curing  salves.  Or 
they  were  given  work  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
boudoir  of  some  courtesan  whose  beauty  was 
still  fresh.  If  all  these  failed,  they  might  still 
beg  on  the  streets.  Surely  people  would  be 
kind.  Or  charms  enough  to  attract  a  poor  ap- 
prentice or  a  drunken  sailor  might  still  re- 
main. 

In  truth,  most  harlots  never  won  any  great 
amount  of  luxury  for  themselves.  They  lived 
in  poorly  furnished  rooms,  hardly  able  to  pay 
the  rent.  A  generous  fee  went  immediately 
to  purchase  stuff  for  a  fine  gown.  A  week 
later  it  might  be  necessary  to  sell  or  pawn  the 
robe.  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  always  gener- 
ous to  the  girls  whose  patron  saint  she  was. 
Sometimes  magic  formulas  failed,  too.  Still, 
^i8r£  ^vas  always  A'i£  possibility  tJbat  some 
^lagnifico  or  ambassador  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  gay  lady's  throat  and  shoulders,  becom- 
ing her  slave  forever.  Tulla  and  Angela,  who 
were  no  more  beautiful,  had  hosts  of  servants 
at   their   beck   and    call,    they    reasoned.      The 
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possible  rewards  were  great,  or  seemed  to  be 
great.    Actually  the  miseries  were  greater  still. 

Some  prostitutes  were  fortunate  enough  to 
contract  good  marriages  or  to  become  the  per- 
manent concubines  of  churchmen.  Others  were 
received  into  Magdalene  houses  or  convents. 
Tne  medieval  notion  that  it  is  a  virtuous  act 
to  wed  a  harlot  or  in  some  other  way  to  draw 
her  out  of  her  profession  persisted  in  the  Cath- 
olic countries.  This  did  not  invalidate  the  doc- 
trine that  prostitution  is  a  necessary  evil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  learned  and  elo- 
quent upholders  of  the  old  religion  had  ample 
opportunity  to  discourse  with  the  courtesans 
about  the  sinfulness  of  their  ways.  But  per- 
haps they  found  more  interesting  things  to  talk 
about.  Not  necessarily  love,  of  course — it 
might,  as  we  have  seen,  be  about  the  newest 
work  of  Michelangelo  or  even  about  Horace 
and  Theocritus. 

The  word  courtesan,  we  may  pause  to  notice, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  French  courtisane, 
meaning  a  female  of  a  princely  court.  Directly 
or  indirectly  it  comes  from  the  Italian  cortc- 
giana,  which  we  find  in  the  sixteenth  century 
applied  chiefly  to  the  hetaira,  but  also  to 
harlots  of  all  degrees.  From  this  bit  of  ety- 
mology it  would  appear  that  the  court  mistre&\ 
gave  tone  to  the  higher  grades  of  prostitution. 
She  might  be  the  wife  of  a  courtier  who  waa 
something  more  than  gracious  to  her  prince. 
She  might  be  some  peasant's  daughter  whose 
beauty  had  brought  her  suddenly  into  high 
society.  Certainly  refined  and  luxurious  pros- 
titution as  it  was  practiced  in  the  cinquecen^o 
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was  not  merely  an  echo  of  old  Roman  and 
Greek  conditions.  It  has  been  developing 
during  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
chiefly  at  royal,  papal,  and  other  princely 
courts.  As  wealth  came  pouring  into  Italy  and 
a  flood  of  pagan  ideas  was  released,  it  became 
possible  for  the  courtly  luxuries  to  spread 
among  the  merchants  and  the  artists.  Later 
all  forms  of  Italian  culture  were  propagated 
in  France,  England,  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  homosexual 
prostitution  remained  firmly  rooted  in  Italy, 
despite  the  vigorous  efforts  to  extirpate  it 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time.  The  new 
freedom  and  the  revival  of  Greek  ideas  made  it 
much  more  important  at  the  time  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. The  worship  of  beauty  extended  to 
the  male  as  well  as  to  the  female  form.  When 
Luther  came  to  Rome,  he  found  pederasty 
very  widespread.  This  was  one  of  the  things 
which  caused  him  to  attack  the  papal  system. 

Even  in  earlier  times,  the  courtesans  of  Italy 
had  felt  the  keen  competition  offered  by  male 
prostitutes.  In  Venice  they  were  for  a  time 
accustomed  to  wear  men's  clothes  and  to  dress 
their  hair  like  boys,  hoping  thus  to  attract  bi- 
sexual patrons. 

From  Italy  the  epidemic  of  homosexuality 
was  transmitted  to  France.  King  Henry  III 
became  renowned  as  a  seducer  of  men  and  wo- 
men both.  Under  Louis  XIV,  homosexual  clubs 
flourished  at  the  court.  At  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration, pederasty  floa/i&cd  amo££  the  Eng- 
lish nobles. 
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SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES 

We  have  not  sufficient  room  here  to  enter 
into  all  the  changes  in  social  organization  which 
distinguish  modern  from  medieval  times.  Yet 
they  are  more  important  for  the  history  of 
prostitution  than  legal  enactments  and  philo- 
sophical or  theological  theories.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  harlot's  profession  is  not  the 
same  in  the  city  that  it  is  in  the  country,  that 
it  is  something  else  when  slavery  or  serfdom 
flourishes  than  it  can  be  among  free  citizens, 
that  it  is  much  affected  by  the  growth  of  lux* 
ury  and  the  development  of  commerce.  At  the 
risk  of  being  superficial,  then,,  we  -must  con- 
sider some  of  these  matters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Europe 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  lived  in 
little  villages,  in  almost  complete  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Occasionally  peddlers 
and  strolling  musicians  came  to  visit  them. 
Their  world  was  a  single  hamlet  and  the  farm 
land  surrounding  it.  Their  idea  of  magnifi- 
cence was  the  cathedral  in  the  nearest  large 
city— which  perhaps  they  had  only  heard  about 
but  had  never  seen.  Townsfolk  had  a  less 
limited  horizon.  They  came  into  contact  with 
merchants  who  had  traveled  far.  Religious 
pilgrimages  and  several  great  wars,  notably 
those  against  the  Saracens,  had  done  most  to 
bring  men  of  different  nationalities  together. 
Nationality  amounted  to  little  until  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  however. 
Ordinary    people    had    little    in    common    with 
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those  who  lived  more  than  a  day's  walking 
distance  away.  Scholars  had  a  common  lan- 
guage in  Latin.  The  church  and  the  univer- 
sities were  international.  The  canon  law,  es- 
pecially important  for  violations  of  sexual 
morality,  prevailed  over  most  of  Europe. 

Going  from  medieval  to  modern  times,  we 
pass  from  comparative  uniformity  to  great  di- 
versity. Some  regions  developed  quickly,  in 
others  industry  and  commerce  remained  for 
a  long  time  as  they  had  been  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  People  began  to  think  in  terms  of  pa- 
triotism. Even  where  national  unity  came  late, 
as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  growth  of  stand- 
ard writing  and  speech  broke  down  the  old  in- 
ternationalism as  well  as  the  old  provincial- 
ism. Instead  of  a  single  hierarchy  and  ritual 
through  all  western  and  central  Europe,  a 
complexity  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  ap- 
peared. Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  new  church 
systems  were  national  in  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  communication  between 
countries  and  between  continents  vastly  in- 
creased. Coffee  and  tea  were  brought  in,  and 
soon  the  coffee  houses  and  tea  rooms  were 
serving  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Perfumes 
from  far  countries  sweetened  the  courtesans 
of  Venice  and  Paris.  Tobacco  came  from 
America.  Presently  there  were  tobacco  shops, 
where,  especially  in  the  German  cities,  panders 
and  harlots  were  frequently  to  be  found.  Pros- 
titutes quickly  came  to  like  the  cigarette.  So 
familiar  did  this  connection  become  that  women 
who   smoke   are   still   condemned    as   immoral. 

Alcoholic  drinks  had  been  much  in  use  dur- 
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ing  the  Middle  Ages.  Probably  the  per  capita 
consumption  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  nevertheless.  Workingmen 
have  had  more  lironey  to  spend  on  such  luxur- 
ies. Brandy  and  gin  became  the  favorite  drinks 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  rich  began  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  wines. 
Champagne  has  been  much  associated  with  the 
highest  strata  of  prostitution. 

All  through  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  the  taverns  and  wine-cellars  were 
closely  connected  with  prostitution.  The  caba- 
ret, in  our  present  day  use  of  the  word,  de- 
veloped in  eighteenth  century  Prance.  The 
taverns  of  England,  which  were  somewhat  less 
luxurious,  also  served  as  places  of  rendezvous 
or   as   brothels. 

The  development  of  commerce  and  industry 
caused  the  rise  of  great  cities.  London  had 
about  35,000  inhabitants  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  1600 
nearly  700,000  in  1700,  and  it  was  approaching 
a  population  of  a  million  in  1800.  Paris,  which 
was  more  important  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  then  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. In  1700  it  had  half  a  million,  and  about 
650,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Vienna,  with  possibly  50,000  people  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  four  times  as  many  by  1S00. 
Hamburg,  which  was  an  important  commercial 
city  in  medieval  times,  had  then  about  20,000 
people.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  about 
a  hundred  thousand.  Many  places  which  were 
mere  villages  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  great 
cities  by  1850.     This  represents  not  merely  the 
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national  increase  of  population.  There  has 
been  a  steady  movement  from  country  to  city 
since   1500. 

The  growth  of  free  prostitution  in  the  first 
modern  centuries  was  perhaps  part  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  toward  the  freeing  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  life.  The  French 
Revolution  brought  about  the  repeal  of  many 
bothersome  restrictions,  but  the  gilds  and  the 
paternalistic  rules  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  for 
some  time  previously  been  decaying. 

Spain  was  of  great  importance  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  partly  as  the  result  of  colonial 
acquisition.  Perhaps  half  the  population  de- 
pended at  one  time  upon  trade  and  industry, 
especially  upon  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
woclen  goods.  But  intolerance  exterminated  or 
drove  out  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  the  principal  traders  and  manufacturers. 
For  centuries  Spain  remained  a  poor  agricul- 
tural country.  Only  recently  has  a  second  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  manufacture  come 
about.  A  number  of  Italian  cities  which  had 
been  important  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sank  into  decay  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  This  was  notably  the  case 
with  Venice. 

But  in  general  growth  was  steady.  England 
and  the  Low  Countries  developed  quickly  in 
the  first  centuries  of  modern  times.  Then  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  increased  in  impor- 
tance. As  the  medieval  shackles  fell  off,  the 
scientists  went  to  work  with  a  will.  Soon  their 
discoveries  become  the  bases  for  inventions 
and  mechanical  improvements  which  were  des- 
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tined  to  make  the  great  cities  and  even  the 
fields  of  grain  assume  an  appearance  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  year  1000. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  took  place  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  the  first  two  or  three  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Then  it  spread  through  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  America  and  to  Asia.  It  consisted 
oi  the  development  of  machines  and  methods 
}f  transportation  and  the  building  of  great 
factories.  The  machines  made  it  possible  for 
one  farmer  or  town  workman  to  do  the  work 
of  many  laborers  equipped  with  crude  tools. 
They  brought  wealth  not  only  to  the  success- 
ful entrepreneur  but  also  to  the  proletariat.  It 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  beg- 
gar of  our  times  possesses  more  luxuries  than 
the   medieval   king. 

The  new  capitalists,  sometimes  attaining 
great  wealth,  soon  began  to  set  the  pace  in 
luxury  and  fashion.  In  the  medieval  days,  a 
courtesan's  great  ambition  was  to  prove  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  a  monarch  or  feudal  lord. 
In  sixteenth  century  Italy,  a  cardinal  or  a 
merchant  prince  might  be  expected  to  be  liberal. 
In  eighteenth  century  France,  the  farmers  of 
the  taxes  gave  tone  to  "high  life."  More  re- 
cently, the  sons  of  self-made  millionaires  have- 
constituted  the  most  profitable  patronage  of 
rthe  more  cunning  purveyors  of  pleasure. 

The  social  readjustments  incident  to  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  brought  about  a  greater 
semblance  of  poverty  than  had  previously  pre- 
vailed. Actually  the  peasants  of  the  Middle 
Ages    had    lived   much   more   precarious   lives. 
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At  best,  they  had  coarse  food  enough  to  eat, 
cheap  beer  or  watery  wine  to  drink,  rough 
clothing  enough  to  wear.  In  time  of  famine, 
there  were  no  reserves  of  food  and  no  easy  way 
existed  of  bringing  supplies  from  a  distance. 
When  the  country  people  got  very  hungry,  they 
sometimes  revolted  against  their  lords.  But 
usually  they  starved  to  death  without  much  ado. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  still  possible  for  a  queen  of  France  to  ask, 
"If  they  have  no  bread,  why  do  they  not  eat 
cake?" 

But  the  crowding  of  the  proletariat  into  the 
slum  districts  of  poor  cities  made  poverty 
more  glaring.  Especially  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  was  wont  to  throw  a  great  many 
skilled  workmen  out  of  fairly  profitable  posi- 
tions. Whereas  the  general  effect  of  the  new 
methods  was  to  increase  the  wealth  of  all  class- 
es, any  given  change  might  prove  disastrous 
to  large  numbers  of  people. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  a  weaver.  Per- 
haps he  had  several  skilled  journeymen  in  his 
employ,  each  capable  of  weaving  two  pieces  of 
shirting  per  week.  Machines  were  introduced 
with  which  an  inexperienced  child  could  make 
ten  or  twenty  such  pieces  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  price  of  shirting  fell,  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  all.  But  this  was  small  conso- 
lation to  the  weaver  whose  business  was  ruined. 
He  had  to  give  up  the  few  petty  luxuries  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  Then  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  provide  even  the  necessities  of 
life  for  his  family.     Perhaps  he  sent  his  chil- 
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dren  to  rhe  new  mill  to  work  for  a  pittance. 
His  daughters,  no  longer  able  to  depend  upon 
their  father  for  a  new  dress  or  a  cheap  brace- 
let, were  easily  tempted  by  wily  bawds.  If  they 
went  to  work  in  a  factory,  they  were  treated 
with  scant  respect.  At  times  the  supply  of 
laborers  so  greatly  exceeded  the  demand  that 
wages  hovered  about  the  amount  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  working  people  alive.  The  capi- 
talists, into  whose  hands  wealth  was  pouring, 
possessed  great  political  power.  A  law  was 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  which  forced  pauper  chil- 
dren to  work.  Boys  and  girls  of  five  and  six 
were  chained  to  machines  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  The  overseers  became  ac- 
customed to  the  methods  of  slave-drivers.  If 
the  weaver's  daughters  overslept  a  little  and 
came  to  work  at  five  minutes  past  six  instead 
of  at  six  o'clock,  they  were  likely  enough  to  be 
met  at  the  door  by  a  foreman  with  a  whip  in 
his  hand.  The  mill  superintendents  and  over- 
seers of  twentieth  century  New  England,  simply 
through  their  power  to  discharge,  have  often 
enough  forced  their  female  employes  to  grant 
them  great  favors.  To  the  bewildered  boys  and 
girls  who  were  thrust  suddenly  into  factories 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  foreman  seemed  very  like  a  god. 
Under  the  old  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of 
master  and  servant,  he  had  the  right  to  chastise 
lazy  or  insolent  working  people. 

The  sexual  morality  of  the  girls  who  worked 
in  the  mills  was  naturally  not  very  strict.  To 
be  taken  into  a  brothel  was  a  clear  gain.    There 
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was  more  time  to  sleep  and  practically  no  work 
to  do.  Food  could  not  be  much  worse  and  cloth- 
ing was  almost  sure  to  be  better.  Even  if  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  proved  tyran- 
nical, the  change  was  from  one  form  of  slavery 
to  a  milder  form. 

Due  partly  to  meliorative  laws  but  more  espe- 
cially to  economic  changes,  these  conditions  did 
not  last  very  long.  Crowded  slums  still  exist, 
of  course;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  poverty 
yet  remains  a  factor  of  some  importance  in  the 
supplying  of  prostitutes. 

In  the  year  1848,  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  visited  a  workhouse  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  a  poorhouse)  in  the  city.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  children  all  seemed  healthy  and 
contented — a  great  change  from  the  state  of 
affairs  twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  He  asked 
the  master  of  the  house  what  became  of  the 
girls.  He  was  told  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
they  were  sent  out  to  work,  either  as  domestic 
servants  or  in  other  capacities,  but  continuing 
to  sleep  in  the  workhouse.  However,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  eventually  became  streetwalkers. 

During  the  period  of  our  present  survey, 
brothels  became  of  less  relative  importance  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  although  the 
number  of  prostitutes  living  in  them  rose  some- 
what. The  lupanar  did  come  into  prominence 
in  eighteenth  century  France,  but  since  1800  it 
has  declined  rapidly  almost  everywhere.  Free 
prostitution,  depending  largely  upon  streetwalk- 
ing,  is  the  characteristic  form  in  our  own  time. 

The  unattached  courtesans  soon  learned  that 
they  might  find  patrons  in  a  variety  of  public 
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and  semi-public  places.  The  cheap  tavern  where 
musical  entertainment  was  furnished  came  into 
popularity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  notably 
in  Amsterdam.  Prostitutes  quickly  drove  out 
the  citizens'  families  which  had  first  been  at- 
tracted to  these  resorts.  The  new  clientele 
consisted  largely  of  sailors.  Erotic  dances  were 
introduced.  Some  of  these  taverns  were  in 
reality  brothels,  the  upper  stories  being  given 
over  to  rooms  where  the  entertainers,  wait- 
resses, and  female  guests  might  retire  with  the 
male  visitors  in  whose  eyes  they  found  favor. 

Pleasure  gardens,  modeled  after  Vauxhall,  the 
favorite  haunt  of  Londoners,  become  popular  in 
a  number  of  European  cities  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  At  Vauxhall,  as  we  can  see  from 
Fanny  Burney's  novel,  Evelina,  it  was  hardly 
safe  for  a  chaste  lady  to  walk  unaccompanied. 
The  dark  walks  particularly  served  the  pros- 
titutes. 

Bathhouses  as  brothels  or  meeting-places  for 
prostitutes  existed  in  England  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  remained  important  down 
through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fashion- 
able spas  and  beaches  arose  in  several  countries 
between  1800  and  our  own  time.  These  proved 
useful  to  mistresses  and  courtesans  of  high  de- 
gree. 

The  theaters  have  been  much  used  in  the 
service  of  prostitution.  In  Shakespeare's  day, 
the  playhouses  were  usually  located  near  broth- 
els. Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  this  w^as  the 
fact  that  both  sorts  of  houses  were  by  pref- 
erence built  in  convenient  locations  which  were 
yet  outside  the  city  limits.     At  this  time,  no 
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women  appeared  on  the  stage  and  most  of 
those  in  the  audience  wore  masks.  The  latter 
fact,  although  it  enabled  chaste  women  to  see 
the  play  without  damage  to  their  reputations, 
also  aided  the  well-known  prostitutes,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  refused  admittance 
to  the  theater.  After  the  return  of  the  Stuarts 
from  exile,  the  relations  between  the  theaters 
and  the  harlots  became  still  more  intimate. 
Female  parts  were  taken  by  women,  many  of 
them  of  easy  virtue.  In  France,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth,  the  actress-mistress 
was  a  well-known  type.  In  the  lobbies  and  gal- 
leries of  the  theaters,  prostitutes  swarmed.  In 
certain  theaters  the}7  seem  to  have  constituted 
an  important  attraction,  for  they  were  admitted 
without  charge. 

The  great  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  brothels  were  losing 
some  of  their  old  importance,  brought  out  a 
great  many  young  women  as  followers  of  the 
armies.  In  fact,  as  we  ^ve  seen,  this  situation 
had  developed  before  1500;  and  the  army  har- 
lots helped  to  spread  syphilis  in  Italy  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  VIII. 

As  a  result,  wandering  prostitution  in  general 
was  greatly  stimulated.  The  roadside  harlots 
had  much  in  common  with  the  vagrants,  stroll- 
ing jugglers  and  players,  runaway  apprentices, 
cheats  and  robbers  who  infested  the  highways. 
Some  of  the  women  watched  carefully  for  fairs, 
church  councils,  and  other  gatherings  of  crowds. 
Others  joined  pilgrimages  and  helped  to  enter- 
tain the  holy  travelers.    Many  served  as  decoys 
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for  robbers  and  swindlers.  In  the  cities,  the 
districts  where  brothels  and  the  lodgings  of 
prostitutes  were  common  were  usually  close  to 
the  haunts  of  criminals. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  FRANCE,  1500-1850 

We  have  considered  various  aspects  of  pros- 
titution which  were  of  European  importance. 
Although  we  studied  the  Renaissance  chiefly  as 
it  appeared  in  sixteenth  century  Italy,  we  no- 
ticed what  the  effects  were  elsewhere.  Although 
our  study  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
focussed  chiefly  on  England  around  the  year 
1800,  we  observed  that  it  spread  through  the 
civilized  world.  For  the  rest  of  this  book,  we 
shall  be  concerned  chiefly  with  national  and 
local  tendencies,  as  shown  in  the  laws  and  else- 
where. The  French  Revolution,  indeed,  with 
which  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the  present  sec- 
tion, was  by  no  means  a  strictly  national  mat- 
ter. Eiven  before  1789,  the  eyes  of  the  luxury- 
loving  world  were  fixed  on  Paris.  What  Italy 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century,  France  was 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  We  shall  therefore 
consider  his  reign,  that  of  his  successor,  and  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  itself  more  carefully 
than  the  other  reigns. 

Under  Francis  I,  from  1515  to  1547,  Italian 
influences  began  to  be  felt  strongly,  especially 
at  the  royal  court.  We  are  told  that  Francis 
dismissed  the  body  of  prostitutes  which  had 
been  maintained  at  the  court  and  called  upon 
the  court  ladies  to  take  their  place.  "The  ladies 
of  the  town,"  says  Sanger,  "followed  the  exam- 
ple of  those   of  the   court,  and  but  little  was 
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wanting  but  that  every  woman  in  France  be- 
came a  prostitute."  This  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, no  doubt.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  manners  became  very  free. 

His  successor,  Henry  II,  was  very  much  de- 
voted to  his  mistress,  the  celebrated  Diana  de 
Poitiers.  If  she  had  not  been  a  courtesan,  at 
least,  as  we  are  told,  she  had  "obliged  many 
persons"  in  her  youth.  The  courtiers  of  the 
king  indulged  in  sexual  orgies,  in  which  homo- 
sexual and  other  aberrations  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  During  this  reign  there  was  a  con- 
siderable importation  of  erotic  statues,  pictures, 
and  other  objects  of  art  into  France  from  Italy. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  whose  influence  pre- 
dominated in  the  three  following  reigns,  is  said 
to  have  brought  hundreds  of  Italian  prosti- 
tutes with  her  to  France.  We  are  told  that  she 
employed  these  women  for  political  purposes. 
They  were  charged  with  discovering  the  secrets 
of  the  court  politicians  and  reporting  them  to 
Catherine. 

Under  Charles  IX,  a  law  was  passed  intended 
to  suppress  all  the  brothels  of  Paris.  Viola- 
tions were  to  be  punished  with  the  rod  or  the 
branding  iron.  Apparently  the  open  brothels 
were  indeed  closed,  but  secret  prostitution  and 
private  immorality  increased.  It  was  found 
necessary  several  times  thereafter  to  repeat  the 
order  banishing  prostitutes  and  bawds.  An  or 
dinance  of  1635  established  the  penalty  of  con- 
demnation to  the  galleys  for  life  for  all  men 
concerned  in  the  traffic  of  prostitutes.  The 
prostitutes  themselves,  without  formal  trial, 
were  to  be  whipped,  shaved,  and  banished  for 
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life.  Obviously  this  law  enabled  the  great 
noblemen  and  those  commoners  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  police  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  all  women  who  had  offended  them.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  public  morality- 
was  particularly  improved  by  these  strict  mea- 
sures. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  in  France, 
edicts  were  passed  by  which  the  men  who  vis- 
ited brothels  might  be  fined.  We  have  the 
record  of  at  least  one  case  in  which  this  was 
done. 

The  police  were  given  wide  authority.  Sev- 
eral times  they  made  use  of  it  to  send  Parisian 
mistresses  and  prostitutes  to  the  French  col- 
onies in  America.  This  practice  is  probably 
most  familiar  from  Manon  Lescaut,  the  book 
and  the  opera.  Many  of  the  loose  women  were 
married  to  prosperous  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
New  Orleans.  Others  kept  up  the  traditions  of 
the  French  brothels  beyond  the  seas. 

It  appears  that  during  the  period  between 
1724  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  broth- 
els were  licensed  or  tolerated  by  the  police  de- 
spite the  laws  against  prostitution.  In  fact, 
they  were  sometimes  very  noisy  and  riotous 
places,  but  they  were  never  troubled  unless  the 
neighbors  complained.  It  seems  that  certain 
streets  were  entirely  occupied  by  brothels. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  us  to  consider 
in  detail  the  liaisons  of  King  Louis  XIV.  The 
list  of  his  mistresses  is  a  long  one.  The  most 
remarkable  among  them  was  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  widow  of  the  poet  Scarron.  When  she 
was  introduced  to  the  king,  both  had  outgrown 
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their  youthful  passions.  Presently  she  became 
an  earnest  pietist,  and  Louis  came  fully  under 
her  influence.  For  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
the  standard  of  public  decency  in  Paris  was 
remarkably  high.  Intrigues  were  carried  on 
quietly,  smutty  jokes  were  banished  from  the 
theater.  In  part  it  was  a  case  with  the  king 
and  his  mistress  of  giving  good  advice  when 
they  could  no  longer  set  a  bad  example. 

Under  the  Regency,  this  prudery — this  high 
morality,  if  you  will — collapsed.  When  Louis 
XV  became  old  enough,  he  started  his  own  ca- 
reer with  courtesans  and  mistresses.  Of  these 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  and  Madame  du 
Barry  were  the  most  important.  He  caused  to 
be  built  for  himself  a  private  brothel  or  seraglio 
and  sent  panders  through  all  France  to  find 
girls  of  fifteen  for  him.  Madame  du  Barry,  far 
from  objecting,  acted  as  chief  bawd.  The  chil- 
dren were  thrust  out  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
Pare  aux  Cerfs.  Then  they  were  usually  en- 
ticed without  much  difficulty  into  the  brothels 
of  Paris. 

Louis  XVI  and  his  wife  appear  to  have  ob- 
served a  much  stricter  morality.  Some  of  the 
princes  and  great  noblemen  ably  preserved  the 
traditions  of  Louis  XIV's  manhood  and  of 
Louis  XV's,  however.  A  number  of  private 
brothels — "little  houses"  was  the  euphonious 
phrase  for  them — were  established  by  nobles 
and  other  wealthy  men.  Here  prostitutes,  mis- 
tresses, adulterous  wives,  and  other  women  who 
could  be  seduced  by  fair  words  or  hard  cash 
were  brought. 

The  "little  houses"  served  comparatively  few 
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men,  but  they  set  the  fashion.  A  German 
traveler  who  visited  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  he  found  to  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly supported  by  prostitution.  There  were 
hosts  of  pimps,  some  of  whom  went  not  only  in- 
to the  French  provinces  but  through  all  Europe 
in  search  of  attractive  girls  who  might  be  en- 
ticed into  the  private  or  the  public  brothels. 
Men  and  women  of  all  classes  of  society  helped 
to  recruit  prostitutes.  There  is  mention  of  a 
Catholic  regular  priest  who  engaged  in  this 
work.  Many  parents  forced  their  children  to 
become  harlots.  Especially  when  the  agents 
of  Louis  XV  offered  large  sums  of  money  for 
pretty  young  virgins,  they  found  a  great  many 
parents  willing  to  rate  wealth  higher  than 
chastity.  To  become  the  mistress  of  a  king, 
they  thought,  was  in  any  case  no  great  dis- 
grace. Meanwrhile  the  law  punishing  bawds 
was  still  nominally  effective.  But  such  laws 
are  not  meant  to  restrict  the  actions  of  kings 
and  noblemen  and  farmers  of  the  taxes  and 
bishops  and  other  great  and  mighty  people. 
They  are  useful  to  be  directed  against  poor 
devils  who  do  not  stand  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  police. 

The  Parisian  brothels  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury contained  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch 
and  German  girls,  with  scattered  representa- 
tives from  other  countries,  including  even  a 
few  Negresses.  Some  of  the  girls  came  from 
good  middle  class  families.  Some  were  drawn 
from  the  convents. 

The  houses  were  well  advertised.   Men  stood 
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on  the  street  to  hand  foreigners  and  strangers 
in  the  city  the  addresses  of  the  brothels  on 
cards  which  stated  the  specialties  of  each. 
There  were  also  guides  who  walked  upon  the 
boulevards  in  the  evening. 

The  minimum  price  was  low,  but  men  of 
wealth  sometimes  paid  great  fees  to  the  better- 
known  courtesans.  These  might  be  rented  out 
to  a  man  for  a  month  or  so,  in  which  case  the 
pander  got  a  large  part  of  the  sum  which  was 
paid.  The  brothel  managers  derived  large 
profits  from  the  sale  of  food  and  wine.  Fre- 
quently their  houses  also  served  for  gambling, 
which,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  they  made 
profitable  to  themselves.  Occasionally  pockets 
were  picked  by  the  master  of  the  house,  his 
valet,  or  his  wench.  When,  as  was  usual,  the 
head  of  the  house  was  a  woman,  she  was  likely 
to  be  a  retired  prostitute,  with  more  cunning 
than  most  members  of  her  profession.  The 
girls  who  lived  in  the  house  were  practically 
slaves.  Those  who  came  from  lodgings  when 
the  brothel  was  busy  had  much  more  freedom. 

In  the  house  of  amusement  called  the  Palais 
Royal,  we  are  told  that  1,500  prostitutes  used 
to  assemble  nightly.  Here  there  were  theaters, 
restaurants,  and  fashionable  shops,  as  well  as 
furnished  rooms  and  apartments  in  which  some 
of  the  harlots  lived.  A  few  of  the  women  of 
the  Palais  Royal  were  distinguished  for  their 
wit  and  beauty.  But  all  tastes  and  practically 
all  pocketbooks  were  accommodated. 

A  great  many  fashionable  men  and  women 
were  organized  in  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bauchery.     These   were    important   enough    in 
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Paris  and  various  provincial  cities  to  consti- 
tute something  of  a  competition  to  the  pro- 
fessional harlots. 

The  police  made  use  of  their  authority  to 
serve  their  own  lusts  and  those  of  the  great 
lords.  We  are  told  of  one  Parisian  chief  of 
police,  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  who  installed 
his  mistress  in  a  convent  that  she  might  se- 
duce the  nuns  for  him.  Later  the  police  were 
required  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  report 
for  the  king's  pleasure  what  had  taken  place 
each  day  in  the  brothels  of  Paris. 

In  the  days  of  the  Terror,  republican  France 
proved  even  better  disposed  toward  the  prosti- 
tutes than  the  sensual  kings  had  been.  The 
sadistic  orgies  brought  the  passions  of  men 
and  women  up  to  the  boiling  point.  Life 
seemed  cheap,  and  people  rushed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  possibly  few  remaining  days  and 
nights  among  the  living.  At  one  time  the  pros- 
titutes were  accused  of  royalistic  sympathies 
— for  under  the  republic  the  great  fees  which 
kings  and  great  nobles  had  paid  them  were  no 
longer  possible.  Nevertheless  they  were  vindi- 
cated and  permitted  to  wander  where  they 
wished  and  to  carry  on  their  professions  as 
seemed  best  to  themselves.  With  the  removing 
of  all  restrictions,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
take  young  children  into  the  brothels. 

In  1798  was  inaugurated  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory inscription  and  regular  physical  exam- 
inations for  all  prostitutes.  This  spread  quick- 
ly over  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  1810,  according  to  some  writers,  there 
were  18,000  or  20,000  prostitutes  in  Paris.     If 
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we  are  to  believe  the  police  rolls,  however, 
there  were  only  about  a  tenth  of  these  num- 
bers. In  the  year  1832  the  city  contained  220 
officially  registered  brothels.  They  were  not 
permitted  on  certain  boulevards  and  streets, 
or  near  churches,  schools,  or  boarding  houses. 
Each  house  was  in  charge  of  a  woman  whose 
name  was  enrolled  with  the  police.  The  mis- 
tress was  almost  always  one  who  had  been  a 
prostitute  herself,  but  who  had  never  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime.  She  was  required  to  keep 
a  careful  register  of  the  prostitutes  in  her 
house,  stating  among  other  things  the  date  of 
each  examination  by  the  official  physician. 

At  this  time  the  chief  recruiting  ground  for 
harlots  is  said  to  have  been  the  Hospital  du 
Midi,  where  venereally  diseased  women  were 
treated.  Also  there  were  many  bawds  in  the 
country  towns  regularly  employed  by  the 
brothel  mistresses.  During  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  considerable 
international  traffic  in  prostitutes.  Some  of 
the  girls  were  more  ready  to  ply  their  new 
trade  at  a  distance  from  home.  Others  were 
led  astray  by  promises  of  employment  abroad 
in  a  theater  or  as  teachers  and  governesses. 

The  Parisian  brothel  prostitutes  of  the  1840's 
and  1350's  received  no  pay.  They  got  food, 
lodging  and  clothes.  If  they  wished  some  trin- 
ket or  luxury,  they  had  to  borrow  from  the 
mistresses.  Since  they  seldom  were  able  to 
pay  off  such  debts,  they  found  themselves  corn- 
palled  to  remain  in  the  brothels,  virtual  slaves. 
The  keepers  of  these  houses  often  derived  con- 
siderable profits  from  them. 
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Minor  prostitutes  had  to  secure  the  consent 
of  their  parents  before  being  enrolled.  There 
were  various  other  provisions  in  the  law  in- 
tended to  protect  girls  who  had  been  forced 
into  prostitution  against  their  will  or  who  were 
being  cheated  by  the  mistresses.  To  cohabit 
for  pay  or  to  solicit  in  a  seemly  manner  was 
in  itself  not  a  violation  of  any  law. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  ENGLAND.  1500-1850 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were 
several  attempts  in  England  to  repress  prosti- 
tution. It  was  possible  to  close  the  stews  on 
the  Thames  for  a  while,  but  not  to  keep  broth- 
els from  being  established  all  over  the  city  of 
London.  Shakespeare  had  evidently  'jeen 
women  flogged  for  prostitution.  He  makes 
Lear — who  has  certainly  had  the  experiences 
of  an  Elizabethan  rather  than  those  of  an  in- 
dent Briton — call  out  in  his  madness: 

Thou    rascal    beadle,    hold    thy    bloody    hand ! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?     Strip  thine  own 

back  ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For   which    thou   whip'st   her. 

Yet  Shakespeare  knew  Doll  Tearsheet  of  the 
Boar's-head  Tavern,  whom  he  presents  in  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IY,  and  many  others  of 
her  kind. 

The  Puritans  adopted  extremely  stern  meas- 
ures against  the  harlots.  By  a  law  of  1650, 
bawds  were  condemned  to  be  publicly  whipped, 
set  up  in  the  pillory,  branded  with  the  letter  B, 
and    imprisoned   for   three  years.     The   death 
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penalty  was  provided  for  brothel-keepers  and 
pimps  who  were  twice  convicted. 

When  Charles  II  "came  home  from  his  trav- 
els/' the  gay  cavaliers  overturned  the  morality 
of  the  Roundheads.  However,  the  new  de- 
bauchery had  little  influence  on  the  middle- 
class  population.  Although  Samuel  Pepys  stood 
just  on  the  fringe  of  court  society,  he  and  his 
friends  disapproved  of  the  royal  sports.  Pepys 
was  sympathetic  with  the  Presbyterians,  but 
he  believed  in  ecclesiastical  conformity,  like 
a  good  citizen  who  was  getting  rich  from  sine- 
cures, harmless  bribes,  and  good  will  offerings. 
He  took  vows  regularly  against  the  drinking  of 
wine,  but  he  became  "foxed" — drunk,  that  is — 
on  occasion.  He  was  capable  of  appraising  an 
attractive  leg,  too. 

The  Puritans  had  closed  the  theaters.  The 
pltys  that  were  produced  after  1660  dealt  freely 
with  sexual  relations.  In  general,  they  put  the 
adulterer  in  a  heroic  light.  Love  intrigues 
were  borrowed  from  French  literature  or  in- 
vented by  ingenious  playwrights. 

The  outstandingly  witty  and  attractive  cour- 
tesan, whose  type  had  arisen  in  the  modern 
world  in  Italy  and  then  passed  over  to  France, 
came  into  prominence  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  In  England  she  was  usually  an  actress. 
Nell  Gwyn  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
these  courtesans.  As  a  child  of  twelve,  she 
sold  oranges  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  orange 
girls  were  considered  to  be  all  prostitutes.  For 
a  time,  Nell  sang  in  a  tavern.  A  brothel  mis- 
tress, attracted  by  her  pretty  face,  gave  her 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  taught  her 
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something  of  singing.  Several  actors,  meeting 
her  in  the  brothel,  decided  that  she  had  talents 
for  the  stage.  She  first  appeared  as  an  actress 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  which  time  she  had 
clearly  lost  most  of  her  childish  ingenuousness. 
Her  royal  master  found  her  attractive  and  took 
her  to  be  his  concubine.  She  still  continued 
on  the  stage,  however,  although  her  talents  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order.  She 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  and  likable  rather 
than  strikingly  beautiful. 

Among  Nell  Gwyn's  rivals  for  the  favors  of 
King  Charles  were  Lady  Castlemaine  and 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
parently was  sent  to  keep  the  king  under  the 
political  influence  of  France.  The  queen,  espe- 
cially because  she  bore  no  children,  was  much 
neglected. 

James  II,  although  his  temperament  was  not 
so  gay  as  that  of  Charles,  and  he  took  his 
pleasures  more  seriously,  also  had  several  mis- 
tresses. He  was  strongly  attracted  to  Cath- 
arine Sedley,  daughter  of  the  famous  rake,  Sir 
Charles  Sedley. 

During  these  two  reigns,  the  lower  middle 
classes  of  England  had  not  renounced  their  old 
Puritanism.  When  this  began  to  decline,  it 
was  powerfully  revived  by  John  Wesley  ( 
1791),  the  founder  of  Methodism.  Toward  the 
end  of  Wesley's  life,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of 
the  temporary  results  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion were  beginning  to  stimulate  prostitution. 
Perhaps  Methodism  has  done  more  for  hypo- 
critical prudery  than  for  the  advancement  of 
public  morals.     The  revival  meeting  has  done 
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as  much  as  the  saloon,  no  doubt,  to  intoxicate 
and  excite  young  people. 

Robert  Burns,  who  was  only  too  familiar 
with  strict  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  describes 
a  prayer  meeting  in  "The  Holy  Fair."  When 
all  is  over, 

There's    some   are   fou   o'    love   divine ; 

There's    some    are   fou    o'    brandy ; 
An    mony   jobs   that    day   begin, 

May    end   in   houghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 

Puritanism  gradually  invaded  the  highest  cir- 
cles of  English  society.  George  III  seems  to 
have  believed  in  domestic  virtue,  although  his 
sons  certainly  did  not.  George  IV  had  a  large 
number  of  mistresses.  It  was  Victoria  who 
gave  her  definite  approval  to  chastity  and 
frowned  npon  the  idea  that  under  voluminous 
skirts  there  might  still  be  legs.  Respectability, 
the  chief  god  of  middle  class  England,  came  to 
dwell  for  a  time  in  royal  courts. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  prostitu- 
tion was  stamped  out  in  Victorian  England.  It 
means  simply  that  ladies  pretended  not  to 
know  that  there  were  such  things  as  street- 
walkers. Sometimes  they  really  did  not  know, 
and  then  they  were  likely  to  prove  easy  victims 
to  a  clever  procuress. 

Sanger,  writing  of  conditions  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  says: 

It    is   said   that  women   even    attend   regularly  at 

churches    and    Sunday-schools    for    the    purpose    of 

ing  female  children.  .  .  They  have  been  known 

ke   tho   children   away    in   the    presence    of  the 

r,    who.    seeing    them    act    as    acquaintances, 

no  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  their  asso- 

eiati" 
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Although  street  walking  was  illegal  si  this 
time,  it  was  usually  tolerated.  Sanger  esti- 
mates that  there  were  in  London  in  1S58  about 
five  thousand  brothels  and  houses  of  rendez- 
vous. Some  of  the  houses  used  for  such  pur- 
poses belonged  to  the  chapter  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  to  other  churches.  Many  of  the 
most  prudish  ladies  of  England  lived  on  the 
rent  of  tenements  occupied  by  cheap  prosti- 
tutes. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES, 

1500-1850 

As  we  have  seen,  the  rise  of  Lutheranism 
brought  about  repressive  laws  against  the 
brothels  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  both  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  All  acts  of  extramarital  sexual 
intercourse  were  condemned  in  several  im- 
perial orders.  These  seem  to  have  been  aimed 
especially  against  priests'  concubines.  An  edict 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  dated  1533.  threat- 
ened bawds  with  flogging,  cutting  off  of  the 
ears,  banishment,  and  other  penalties.  Many 
of  the  cities  and  states  of  Germany  passed  or- 
dinances to  the  same  general  effect.  After  a 
short  time,  the  brothels  were  openly  re-estab- 
lished. If  neighbors  objected,  however,  they 
could  usually  count  upon  the  police  to  enforce 
the  abolitionistic  laws. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Hamburg  and 
some  other  German  cities  established  work- 
houses where  prostitutes,  especially  those  who 
had  committed  some  breach  of  the  peace,  were 
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confined.  Formerly  they  had  been  sent  out 
of  the"  city,  flogged,  or  made  to  stand  in  the 
pillory.  In  the  workhouses  the  women  were 
sometimes  kept  for  long  periods  of  time,  made 
to  spin  or  perform  other  labors,  and  severely 
disciplined.  Yet  prostitution  by  no  means  dis- 
appeared. In  Hamburg  the  harlots  seem  for 
a  time  to  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
police,  notifying  the  authorities  when  a  traveler 
had  come  into  a  brothel  and  receiving  part  of 
the  fine  which  was  imposed  upon  him. 

In  Frankfurt,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
prostitutes  were  exposed  in  cages  or  upon 
wooden  horses.  In  Vienna  a  cage  was  also 
erected.  Public  .whipping  was  a  common  pen- 
alty. Probably  the  punishments  which  were 
intended  to  put  harlots  to  shame  did  more  to 
attract  patrons  to  them  than  to  discourage 
them  from  their  profession.  More  than  this, 
some  women  who  had  committed  occasional  acts 
of  fornication  or  adultery  and  who  were  pil- 
loried or  caged  were  thus  driven  out  of  decent 
society  and  into  the  company  of  bawds  and 
prostitutes. 

Prostitution  in  Germany  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  French  Revolution.  The  fugitive 
nobles  belonged  to  the  class  whicft  best  sup- 
ported the  bawds  and  courtesans  of  Paris. 
Abroad  they  continued  as  best  they  could  to 
live  their  old  lives.  Very  soon  after  they  had 
come  to  Coblenz,  we  are  told,  no  virgins  over 
the  age  of  twelve  were  to  be  found  in  the  city. 
Every  tavern  in  town  became  a  brothel. 
Women  flocked  in  from  the  country  and  from 
distant  cities  to  share  in  the  money  which  the 
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French  nobles  were  flinging  away.  The  Rhine 
towns  all  became  infected  with  syphilis,  which 
was  called  "the  emigrants'  gallantry/' 

Those  of  the  emigres  who  had  brought  little 
or  no  money  with  them  in  their  flight  were 
disinclined  to  hard  labor.  Many  of  them  be- 
came pimps  or  bullies,  living  on  the  earnings 
of  harlots  who  admired  their  manners  and  their 
fine  speech. 

In  Hamburg,  the  Frenchmen  introduced  re- 
finements never  before  practiced  in  the  broth- 
els. According  to  a  contemporary  writer,  "Our 
drinking  shops  became  pavilions,  our  cellars 
became  halls,  our  girls  became  young  ladies; 
in  short,  we  were  thoroughly  polished  by  the 
immoral  horde  of  emigrants.  The  crowd  strode 
quickly  and  without  restraint  over  our  pleasant 
streets,  and  modesty  and  respectability  fled 
with  averted  faces',  while  the  few  good  men 
sorrowed." 

The  "young  ladies"  fitted  up  their  brothels 
and  apartments  with  luxurious  furniture,  hop- 
ing thus  to  attract  the  richest  and  mcst  gen- 
erous patrons.  Prostitutes  of  the  first  grade 
ordinarily  received  a  louis  d'or,  amounting  to 
at  least  ten  dollars  of  our  money.  Such  fees 
had  previously  been  unknown  in  Hamburg. 

Meanwhile  the  laws  against  prostitution  hrsd 
not  been  repealed,  and  the  noisier  or  unluckier 
harlots  were  frequently  punished.  But  it 
seemed  that  women  were  unable  to  resist 
French  gallantry.  First  servants  and  wait- 
resses, then  honest  shopkeepers'  daughters, 
then  the  wives  of  the  citizens,  were  seduced. 
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In  1807,  prostitution  was  officially  recognized 
by  the  authorities  of  Hamburg.  Harlots  were 
taxed  and  required  to  register  with  the  police 
and  undergo  regular  physical  examinations. 
The  money  brought  in  by  the  taxes,  above  that 
required  to  enforce  the  ordinance,  went  to  the 
municipal  hospital. 

In  1S34,  Hudtwalcker,  director  of  police  in 
Hamburg,  issued  the  regulations  known  as  the 
"Blue  Book.,,  He  made  it  plain  that  prostitu- 
tion was  "only  tolerated,  but  not  permitted  or 
even  authorized  or  approved."  This  proviso 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  play  on  words, 
however.  The  important  fact  was  that  the 
police  agreed  not  to  molest  prostitutes  or  keep- 
ers of  brothels  who  conformed  to  the  rules. 

Every  harlot,  whether  living  in  a  brothel  o*' 
privately,  was  required  to  be  enrolled  upon  the 
police  register.  Every  house  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  prostitution  had  to  contain  at  least 
one  registered  woman.  This  regulation  enabled 
the  police  to  control  houses  of  rendezvous,  the 
landlords  of  which  might  otherwise  have  con- 
tended that  they  were  not  brothels  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinance.  Kept  mistresses 
were  required  to  be  registered,  but  they  did  not 
need  to  submit  to  the  regular  medical  examina- 
tions unless  they  actually  had  relations  with 
several  men.  Girls  under  twenty  who  had  not 
previously  engaged  in  prostitution  were  to  be 
discouraged  from  registering  unless  they  had 
previously  been  seduced  and  knew  no  other 
way  of  supporting  themselves.  When  possible, 
the  consent  of  their  parents  was  to  be  obtained. 
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No  woman  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  not 
enrolled  as  a  prostitute  was  to  live  in  a  brothel 
as  a  servant  or  relative  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress. No  children  over  the  age  of  ten  years 
were  to  live  in  any  brothel.  Solicitation  upon 
the  street  was  forbidden,  and  no  prostitute  was 
to  go  out  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  without 
a  male  companion,  or  to  walk  in  certain  speci- 
fied parts  of  the  city.  Men  under  the  age  of 
twenty  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  broth- 
els. No  music  or  gaming  was  permitted  in 
brothels,  and  a  special  license  was  required 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  drink.  Riotous  con- 
duct, blackmailing,  and  acts  of  violence  against 
the  patrons  or  the  prostitutes  were  forbidden. 
No  woman  who  wished  to  leave  a  brothel  was 
in  any  way  to  be  restrained.  No  woman  who 
was  venereally  diseased  was  to  cohabit  with 
any  man,  nor  was  any  prostitute  to  permit  any 
man  whom  she  believed  to  be  infected  to  have 
congress  with  her.  At  least  once  a  week,  each 
enrolled  prostitute  was  medically  examined. 
Fines,  loss  of  the  right  to  maintain  a  brothel, 
imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  or  with  hard 
labor,  were  among  the  penalties  imposed  for 
violation  of  these  orders. 

Hudtwalcker's  regulations  have  been  consid- 
ered thus  at  length  because  they  are  very 
much  like  the  rules  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. The  thought  that  prostitution  cannot 
be  eradicated  and  therefore  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  police  for  the  avoidance  of  scan- 
dal  and   the   control   of   disease   has    inspired 
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most  of  the  Continental  laws  and  ordinances 
dealing  with  prostitution  since  1800. 

From  the  police  rolls  of  Hamburg  in  the 
1840's,  it  appears  that  there  were  about  twice 
as  many  harlots  living  in  the  brothels  as  there 
were  in  private  houses.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  a  great  many  remained  un- 
registered. 

In  Prussia,  prostitution  was  tolerated  by  law 
after  1700  as  a  necessary  evil.  Fortnightly 
medical  examinations  were  required.  In  1792, 
a  new  code  of  regulations  was  issued.  Prosti- 
tutes were  forbidden  to  use  rouge  or  to  wear 
distinctive  clothing.  Women  who  wished  for 
the  first  time  to  engage  in  prostitution  had  to 
register  their  names  with  the  police.  Prosti- 
tutes were  instructed  by  physicians  regarding 
the  symptoms  of  the  venereal  diseases,  that 
they  might  recognize  it  in  themselves  or  in 
prospective  patrons.  Bawds,  male  and  female, 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  The 
maximum  punishment  consisted  of  three  years' 
imprisonment,  with  a  whipping  upon  admission 
and  before  discharge.  Parents  and  teachers 
who  prostituted  girls  in  their  charge  were  lia- 
ble to  six  years  in  the  workhouse.  Brothels 
were  to  be  permitted  only  in  large  cities.  Men 
who  came  into  the  public  houses  when  they 
were  diseased  were  liable  to  the  women  whom 
they  infected  in  intercourse  for  the  cost  of 
treatment  and  were  also  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  leading  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  the  year  1808,  there  were  in  Berlin  fifty 
brothels  containing  230  women  and  there  were 
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203  private  prostitutes  registered  with  the  jn> 
lice.  In  addition,  there  were  known  to  be  400 
illicit  prostitutes.  At  this  time,  the  population 
of  the  city  was  perhaps  150,000. 

In  1814,  there  was  much  agitation  in  Berlin 
for  the  closing  of  the  brothels.  The  officials 
of  Breslau,  where  the  houses  had  been  closed 
since  1812,  reported  that  illicit  prostitution  and 
probably  syphilis  as  well  had  much  increased. 
Nothing  was  done  at  this  time  in  Berlin.  In 
1840,  brothels  on  some  of  the  busy  streets  were 
required  to  remove  to  a  place  called  the  Koe- 
nigsmauer.  From  1845  to  1851  the  brothels  of 
Berlin  were  closed.  The  result  was  that  syph- 
ilis and  sexual  crimes  of  all  sorts  vastly  in- 
creased. Prostitution  was  then  recognized  by 
the  police  as  legal,  and  they  resumed  their  old 
control. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
most  of  Europe  had  come  to  tolerate  prostitu- 
tion and  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the 
police  and  sanitary  authorities.  There  was 
much  opposition  to  such  toleration,  but  prac- 
tically all  authorities  on  public  health  and 
safety  considered  it  to  be  necessary  Even 
where  the  laws  forbade  prostitution,  the  police 
were  little  inclined  to  enforce  them.  Where 
repressive  laws  had  been  enacted,  they  had 
bailed  of  their  purpose. 
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